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Charafter of the celebrated Mr. Hogarth. 
By Mr, IRELAND. 


ERE itconfidered bya connoifleur, he would probably 

affert, that this man could not be a painter, for he had 

never travelled to Rome ;—could not bea judge of art, for he 

{poke irreverently of the ancients; gave his fingers neither 

dignity nor grace; was erroneous in his diftribution of light 

and fhade, and inattentive to the paioter’s balance; that his 
grouping was inartificial, and his engraving coarfe. 

To traverfe continents in fearch of antique paintings, explore 
caverns for mutilated {culpture, and meafure the proportions of. 
a ftatue with mathematical precifion, was not the boatt of 
William Hogarth. The temple of nature was his academy, 
and his topography the map of thehumanmind. Diidaining to 
copy or tranilate, he left the fuperior clafs of beings that people 
the canvafs of Pouflin and Michael Angelo to their admirers, 
felected his images from his own country, and gave them with 
averity, erergy, and variety of character*, ever appropriate, 
and invariably original. Confidering his peculiar powers, it is 
fortunate for his fame that he was a native of Britain. In 
Switzerland the fcenery is romantic, the rocks are ftupendous ; 
in Italy the models of art are elevated and majeftic ; the ruins 

VoL. XX. 492. D of 


* He frequently drew fketches of heads upon his nail, and, when 
he came home, copied them on paper, from whence they were tran{- 
ferred to his plates. 
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of ancient Greece ftill continue a fchool of architecture and 
proportion; but in England, and England only, we have every 
varicty of character that feparates man from man. To thefe 
he 1 reforted, and rarely attempted to heighten nature by either 
ideal or elevated beauty 5 for though: he had the eye, he had not 
the wing of an eagle ; when he attempted to foar, particles of 
his native clay clung to his pinions, and retarded his flight. 

His engravings, though coarfe, are forcible, in a degree 
fcarcely to be paralleled. Every figure is drawn from the 
quarry of nature, and, though feldom polithed, is always 
animated, 

He has been accufed of groflnefs in fome of his fingle figures ; 
but the general vein of his wit is better calculated to make the 
man of humour fmile, than the humourift laugh ; has the air of 
Cervantes, rather than Rabelais; of Fielding, rather than 
Smollet. 

I do not knowin what clafs to place his.pictured ftories. 
They are too much crowded with little incidents for the dignity 
of hiftory ; for tragedy, are too.comic, yet have a termination 
that forbids us to call them comedies. Being felected from 
life, they prefent to us the abfurdities, crimes, punifhments, and 
viciffitudes of man; to day bafking in the bright beam of 
profperity, to morrow funk in the gloom of comfortlefs defpair. 
Be it recorded to his honour, that their invariable tendency is 
the promotion of virtue, and diffufion of fuch a fpirit as tends 
to make’ men’ induftrious, humane, and happy. If fome of 
the incidents are thought too ludicrous, and a few of the {cenes 
rather borer on the licentious, let it be remembered that, fince 
they were engraved, the ftandard of delicacy has been fome- 
what altered ; that {pecies of wit which this fentimental and 
double-refined age deems too much debafed for common cur- 
rency, was then, with a itill larger portion of alloy, the fterling 
coin of the kingdom. 

On canvafé he was not fo fuccefsful as on copper. Scripture 
hiftory, which was one of his firft attempts, did not add a leaf 
to his laurel. In fmall portraits of converfations, &c. he was 
fomewhat more fuccefsful ; but in a few years the novelty wore 
off, and the public grew tired, y hough he had great facility*, 
and general fuccefs in his refemblances, his eye was too correct, 

and 
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M. Hainforth, fq. of Berkley-Square, has in his poffeffion 
a portrait of the late Just lice W alth, wiuch, for a wager, Mr, 
Hogarth patated in lefsthan an hour ; and it is faid to be a ftro: ig 
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and his hand too faithful for thofe ‘who -wifhred to be flattered. 
The fantaftic fluttering robes, given by contemporary painters, 
were too abfurd for him to imitate; and he. painted all his 
figures in the exact habits they wore. Compared with the 
dignified drefles of Vandyke, the Germanic ‘habit which then 
prevailed, gave a mean and unpicturefque formality to his 
portraits, 

Though hardly to be claffed as a little man, Hogarth was 

rather below the middle fize ; had an eye peculiarly bright and 
piercing ; and an air of fpirit and vivacity. From an accident 
in his youth he hada deep fcar on his forehead; the mark re- 
mained, and he frequently wore his hat foas to difplay it. His 
converfation was lively and cheerful, mixed with a quicknefs 
of retort that did not gainhim friends. Severe in his fatire on 
thofe who were prefent, but of the abfent he was ufually the 
advocate; andhas fometimes boafted that he never uttered a 
fentence concerning any man living that he would not repeat 
to his face. In the relations of hufband, brother, friend, and 
matter, he was kind, generous, fincere, and indulgent. In diet 
abitemious ; but in his hofpitalities, though devoid of oftenta- 
tion, liberal and free-hearted. Not parfimonious, yet frugal 5 
but fuch were the rewards then paid to artifts, that, after the 
labour of a long life, he left a very inconfiderable fum to his 
widow, with whom he mutt have received alarge fum of what 
was bequeathed. His chara&ter, and the illuitrations I have 
attempted, are built upon a diligent examination of his prints : 
If in any cafe it thould be thought that they have biafled my 
judgment, I can truely fay, that they haveinformed it. From 
them I have learnt much, which I fhould not otherwife have 
known ; and to infpecting them I owe many very happy hours. 
Confidering their originality, variety, and truth, if we take 
from the artift all that he is faid to have wanted, he will have 
more left than has been often the portion of man. 


— 





The ERROR of a GOOD FATHER; 
A iu. DB. 
By M. MarRmMonre.L 
‘(Continued from Page 6.) 


« You will take it for granted, that the abufe was the 
only part of thefe complaints that came to my ears, 
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A ftep-mother, a fury, an unnatural father ;—“ See” faid my 
wife, “ {ze how at twelve years old, he {peaks of you and me. 
I affli@ you, and I am grieved myfelf to fee fuch a difpofition in 
achild. But nature in fotender an age is not perhaps inflexi- 
ble. { have heard of a worthy man in a priory, near the foreft 
of Lyons, whotakes children to board with him, and brings 
them up with the greateft care. He has above all the gift of 
correcting their difpofition, rendering the moft ftubborn tem- 
pers gentleand fimple,” She then mentioned feveral inftances, 
and feeing me overwhelmed; ‘* There is no help for it,” faid 
fhe, “ it is anevil whence good may fpring, Your fon’s mind 
announces a great deal of energy; but it muft be mattered, 
if you do not with to fee his fiery temper lead him tocommit 
the moft dreadful excefles.”’ 

“© What could I oppofe to this advice, perfuaded as I was 
that my fon’s violence was natural to him. I confented tohis 
leaving the houfe, which he himfelf feemed to defire. A vil 
Jage, a folitude in the heart of a foreft, nothing feemed to fhake 
his refolution, 

“ The day of his departure, when he came to take leave of 
me, he advanced with aferious and fteady air that would haye 
furprifed meinaman. ‘ Go, fon,” faid 1, “ goand learn to 
govern your temper, and come back fome time hence with 
more docility and moderation. Give me akifs, and bid me 
farewell,” —It was at this moment that his poor heart was 
burfting. Inftead of throwing himfelf into my arms, he fell 
at my feet, and took my hand. Ah! my good friend, I think 
I ftill feel upon this hand, the impreffion of his burning lips. 
“ ‘You are notthen unfeeling,’’ faid 1, feeing him half itifled 
by his fobs ?—-“ Unfeeling! 1! Ah! my good father,” faid 
he, in the moft. affeCling tone. “ Well,” rejoined I, “ if 
you be well difpofed, if you love your father, promife him to 
mend,.”’-—* Mend !” faid he, in a faultering voice. “ What 
then isthe crime of your child? Is it the having .” Here 
he ftopped, and looking up at me with an expreflion that 
pierced me to the heart; “ Father,” faid he, “ my dear 
father, in the name of her who is dead and gone, give your 
blefling to your child, who is going to leave you.” He was - 
at my teet, and while I bade heaven blefs him, he bedewed them 
with his tears, ea) © 

“ [ was as much affcéted as he, and nature, which pleaded in 
his looks, and in my heart, was about to reconcile us: My 
germs were opened, and his pardon was upon my lips, Alas | 
one 
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one word more, and whata world of torments fhould I have 
avoided, 

‘© Atthat moment his mother-in-law made her appearance 
with her two children. “ Rife, fon,” faid I, “ kifs your 
mother’s hand, and afk the continuance of her kindnefs.”” At 
thefe words his tears ftopped,. his whole foul took fire, and a 
look of indignation was the only farewell my wife received 
from him. I bade him embrace his brothers; but he pufhed 
them fcornfully away, and fell again at my feet. ‘* Father,” 
faid he, “ forgive me! I love and revere you; but do not 
force me to kifs the hand that opprefles me ; do not order me to 
embrace”——“ Get up, unnatural child,” faidI, “ I nolonger 
own you;” and when he was walking away with the wildnefs 
of defpair upon his countenance, I exclaimed, “ Let him go, 
and never let him appear before my face again.” 

s¢ WhatI had {een of the fire and harihnefs of his temper, 
the perfuafion I was in that his hatred of his mother-in-law was 
unjuft, and my hopes that his removal from home, with riper 
years, and the affiduity of a good matter, would correct his bad 
temper ; all this, I fay, foftened the impreflion his departure 
made upon my mind, and caufed his abfence to appear ad- 
vantageous both to him and myfelf. 

“ But the fatal prepofleffion that had ruined him in his 
father’s opinion, was equally injurious tohim in that of his 
tutor, ‘The worthy man was a compofition of mufic and 
pedantic manners. You may imagine how he went about 
correcting a fpirit that was reprefented to him as ungovernable, 
and which, if he could not bend, he was ordered to break. 
A fevere and tirefome difcipline,arough manner, with ftri& 
and rigorous rules, forever attended by threats and chattife- 
ment; every thing, in fhort, that is moft oppreffive in power, 
and moft painful in flavery, was the fyftem of education to 
which my fon was fubjected. His feelings were hurt by it, and 
he conceived anavertion for every thing impofed by fo harda 
tafk-matter. 

“© But what afflicted him the moft was his being told, when- 
ever he complained of the conitraint and rigour of his fituation, 
that iuch was the will of a juftly irritated father. “ Juftly ir- 
ritated !”” would he exclaim, fhedding tears, “ ah! if he had 
known, if he could but know the heart of hischild! Curfe on 
the wretches whe have thus envenomed the heart of a kind 
parent. Curfe on the ferpent whofe poifon is inftilled into it 
every day, and all day long !”” And when his matter reproached 
bim with hating ftudy, he ufed to anlwer; “ no, it is not 
ftudy 
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fiudy that I hate, ’tis life; nor dp I know why I fo long defer my 
deliverance.” 

“ Severe ashis mafter was, he was neverthelefs obliged 
fometimes to relax a little, to appeafehim. My fon was there 
fore allowed now and then fome moments for diverfion ; but 
the only efe he made of his liberty was to feek folitude ; and 
when he was found there immerged in his gloomy melancholy, 
and afked the caufe, he ufed to fay, “* he was fick.”—-“ And 
where is your complaint ?”—* It is here,” anfwered he, 
fisiking his bofom at the place where his heart was beating. 

s¢ If I hadthen known what I have known fince, I thould 
have been fenfible of my injuftice, and fhould ‘have gone, in 
fpite of my wife, to embrace and confole my unhappy boy. 
A fingle care&, a mark of kindnefs from mie, would have 
changed his difpofition: He would have grown gentle and 
affectionate in my arms. But it was never to me that his 
mafter wrote; and the moft affliting paflages of his letters 
were the only ones I faw. Buta trait of cruelty I cannot 
pardon, even tothe fhade of her who was guilty of it, was the 
keeping back of the letters that my fon wrote to me in the 
paroxyims of his grief. 

“ It was the defpair to which my filence reduced him, that 
made him take his laft refolution. He ran away; andthe 
vicinity of the foreft of Lyons favouring his flight, a fingle 
night enabled him to baffle the purfuit of a man, whofe means 
ef fending after him were but fmall. 

“ When I received the news of his efcape, or perhaps of 
his death, I fele the fhock that fo fatal an accident muft oc- 
cafion in the mind of a father. But my wife had addrefs 
enough to divert my grief, by pretending to look upon this 
event asa piece of youthful folly, and by afluring me that ina 
tew days my fon would cither be brought back, or would return 
of his own accord. In the mean time, we agreed to keep the 
matter private, though I did not fpare my endeavours to find 
him out. ‘The idea that gave a wrong direction to my fearch, 
was the fuppofition that he might be gone on board a merchant 
Ship, as often happens to the children of low people. I wrote ' 
to all the fea-ports, and fent thither his defcription, although I 
gid not name him. But the moft exact and diligent enquiries 
were zll tono purpofe, and at the end of fix months deceitful 
hopes, I fell into the afflicting perfuafion that my fon was no 
more. 

“ No means were neglected to difpel my grief, and to divert 
my tenderne{s and attention to the bringing up of my two re- 
maining 
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maining children under my own infpe@tion. But, asif nature 
had been refolved to revenge a ftep-mother’s cruelty, both her 
fons were carried off by a rapid infection. ‘That contagion, 
which in our climates is fo fatal in the early periods of life, 
feized them both together; and their inconfolable mother foom 
followed them to the grave, 

“ Thus was I left alone, overwhelmed with forrow ; butas 
Idid not think myfelf to blame, I fhould have had fortitude 
enough to bear with patience all the rigour of my fate, if Hea 
ven, which leaves nothing unpunifhed, had not made me difco- 
ver, at the bottom of a bureau, the affecting letters that my 
unfortunate fon had written to me during his exile, and that my 
wife bad concealed. .Ah! my dear friend, it was from that 
moment that my bofom. was haunted by the deep and poignant 
grief, of which you faw me the prey. 

« In what a ftyle were thofe letters written! I recolle& the 
laft, and will repeat it to you: “ What, my dear father,” daad 
he, ** will you never afford a word of contolation to your un- 
happy child? Ten letters, couched in the moft tender and dup- 
pliant terms.; ten Ictters, bathed in the tears of an unoffending 
fon, whofe only requeft is that you will ceafe to hate him, could 
not obtain that lait favour. O, Sir, write me the confolatorg 
words, the words that will reftore me tolite, “ My child, Ide 
not hate you.” I will kifs the facred characters 4 thouland 
times a day. They fhall be imprinted upon my lips, and en- 
gtaved on my heart. ‘That heart overflows with refpect and 
tendernefs for you. It is not of you that itcompldins.. Ceafe 
then any longer to rend it by your unkindne{s. It has hitherto 
had the fortitude to bear every thing; but the filence, the neg- 
le&t, the forgetfulnefs, or the hatred of a father, is an evil itus 
unable to fupport. I feel it will foon fink under the burthen.” 

“« Figure to yourlelf, if it be poflible,” continued Moni 
de Vaneville, ** the excefs of my grief and indignation 
Whatceuld have been more criminal than to intercept my fon's 
letters ; to make him believe that [ had given him-up, and me 
that he braved my refentment. It is to you alone that I have 
revealed this fatal fecret.”’ 

“© See,” fays Voltaire, * how the kindeft and the moit 
tender fentiment of nature, the affection of a mother for hee 
children, becomes, in its excefs, baneful and atrocious.”’-—- 
“ Alas!” faid Vauvenarque, “ alt the paffions are the 
offspring of {felt-love, and to be unjuft and crucl, they need only 
refemble their parent.” 

“. The 
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“ The old gentleman,” continued Cideville, then related to 
me how he was haunted in his folitary abode by the moft ex- 
cruciating reflections. “ I recollected,”’ faid he, “ a thou- 
fand traits of the hatred that this unjuft woman had conceived 
again{t my fon, and which ought to have perceived through all 
their difguifes. i 

« [| was angry with myt&lf for having given way to fuch in- 
fatuation. I fometimes upbraided nature for not having pleaded 
in favour of my ow.. blood ; and fometimes, confidering my- 
felf as criminal for not liltening toher ditates, my refentment 
fell upon my own head. My houfe was hatefultome. The 
world, in which I fancied every eye enquired after my fon, 
became quite infupportabie, and 1 then acquainted you with 
the refolution had taken to abandon it, and to hide myfelf 
from mankind, 

«< I was ready to fet off, when to complete the rending of 
my heart, Juliana, the nurfe of, my unhappy fon, having heard 
that Ehad loft him, came to me all difconfolate, and in the 
effufion of her grief difclofed the fecret of their converfations. 
Never did father fuffer as I did, while liftening toher. In thefe 
declarations I recognized all the mortifications and difgufts he 
had laboured under, without ever having ventured to utter a 
complaint. I perceived that cruelly as his heart had been 
tortured, his affection and refpect for me had ever remained un- 
alterable. I perceived, in fhort, that I had been an unkind fa- 
ther to the beft of children. ‘* And perhaps he is no more,” 
cried I, throwing myfelf back in my chair, “ I am the caufe 
of his death,” 

“ The poor woman, mingling her tears with mine, en- 
deavoured to confole me.”’ “ No, Sir,” faid fhe, “ unlefs 
any one has had the cruelty to lay violent hands uponhim, 
which Heaven forbid I fhould believe, or fome accident fhould 
have fhortened his days, your fon cannot be dead. “Twenty 
times have I heard him, in the violence of his forrow, declare, 

thatif his life were his own, he would have taken his refolution ; 
but inftantly the amiable youth, lifting up his eyes and hands 
to Heaven, would cry out, “ No my life is thine, OQ God ! 
thou has conferred this gloomy and painful exiftence upon me, 
and thou alone hafta right to recall the gift. But,” added he, 
“ thou art witnefs to whatI endure ; in retribution reftore me 
ere long my father’s kindnefs, and in his arms I will forget all 
* my tuficrings.” . 

“ { began then to entertain fome hopes; but I was ever 
figuring tomyfelf what hardihips my fon might yet undergo, 
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and all comfort was banifhed from my heart. I confidered 

giving way to the leaft effufion of joy as a criminal indulgence 5 

a frugal and ruftic manner of living was ftill too full of enjoy- 

ment ; nor could I forgive myfelf the moments of diverfion 

which the culture of my garden afforded in mitigation of my 
forrow. This labour,” faid 1, “ is voluntary and grateful, 
while that to which neceffity has condemned my fon is hard and 
unremitting. I amufe myfelf in ornamenting a fertile fpot, 
and be perhaps is forrowfully occupied in clearing arugged and 
ungrateful foil, and watering it with the fweat of his brow. 

My table willbe covered with plenty of fimple viands, while 

I know not buta morfel of bread, of coarfe bread, with no 

other feafoning than his tears, may fometimes be denied him. 

How do I know, but, on board a veffel, at the mercy of the 

waves, tofled about by tempefts, and fpent with the fatigue of 

the day, his nightly lumber may be broken by the ftorm, while 

I go to enjoy the {weets of a tranquil repofe '——-O, no—it was 
not tranquil, the image of my fon, purfuimg me continually, 
broke my reft. At table I fancied I faw him ftanding pale and 
languid before me, and every thing I tafted loft its relith. Shall 
I tell youall:? Whenever 1 was alone, and impreffed with the 
idea of his image, the tears {treamed from my eyes. I ftretched 
out my arms to my fon, and afked his pardon. 

“ ‘Thus, my friend, did I pafsthree years of my life in this 
folitude, partaking of the labours of the rude inhabitants, to 
whom nature has given joy in recompence, but who were af= 
flicted at my forrow ; and, believe me, I have but imperfeétly 
defcribed this long and mournful {cene of pareatal grief, this 
tedious night of forrow. 

_ © In the mean while, what was become of my fon, and how 
did I find him? This is what he will himfelf relate, when you 
are alone together.” 

“© The young couple and their friend having now joined us, 
we directed our fteps toward the rifing ground, whence we 
enjoyed a view of rural labours, magnificently terminated by a 
fine fetting fun.” 

(To be continued.) 





An ANECDOTE. 


NE of Petrarch’s friends, the Bifhop of Cavillon, being 

alarmed left the intenfe application with which he read 

and wrote, when he was at Vauclufe, fhould entirely deftroy his 
VoL. XX. 492. E health, 
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health, which was already greatly impaired, defired him one 
day to give him the key of his library. Petrarch gave ittohim 
immediately, without fufpecting the motive of his requeft; 
when the good Bifhop inftantly locking up his books and writ- 
ing defk, faid, I interdi€ you from pen, ink, paper, and books, 
for the fpace of ten days.” Petrarch felt the feverity of the 
fentence, but conquered the violence of his feelings, and 
obeyed. The firft day appeared longer to him than a year; on 
the fecond, he was afflicted with the head-ach from morning 
till night ; and on the third he was attacked by a fever. The 
Bithop, affected by the condition to which he was reduced, re« 
turned him the key of his library, and reftored him to health. 





A Defcription of the Habitations, Cuftoms, and Manners 
of the Inhabitants of the Ifle of Man. 


[From Mr. Townley’s Journal in the Ifle of Man. } 


E faw feveral houfes, in a ftile above that of farme 
houfes and many that were vifibly intended for that ufe 
only ; and fome of thofe appear tolerably well built, and to be, 
in fome degree, comfortable; but greatly were we hurt to fee, 
at the fame time, fuch numbers of the moft miferable cottages, 
or rather huts, interfperfed among them ; making the moft un- 
favourable impreffion upon us, relative to the poverty of the 
country ; and exciting no {mall fhare of compaffion, for the 
wretched inhabitants of fuch miferable dwellings ; from whence 
the dufky fmoke was conveyed, by a fmall firkin, or barrel, but 
frequently only out of the door; and where a pitiful win- 
dow (of not more than half a yard fquare) gives the fole 
glimmering of Heaven’s kind light. Yet cheerfulnefs, no 
doubt, dwells there; contentment, [ truft, generally; for that 
is one of the humble bleflings of the poor; which Divine 
Providence rarely withholds from the very loweft ranks of man 
kind ; thereby giving them an equivalent in that general dif+ 
tribution of happinefs, which flows from the divine goodnefs, 
as the common father of all. 

The walls of thofe wretched habitations (feldom above feven 
feet high) are fometimes conftructed of rough unhewn ftone ; 
but far more generally of fods. The roofs of them all are 
thatched with ftraw ; but fo flightly laid on, that they are under 
a neceflity of {ecuring the light covering in its place, by a num- 
ber 
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ber of ftraw ropes, drawn over the roofs, and faftened by pegs 
into the tottering walls. 

The appearance of fo many defpicable dwellings, as are fcat- 
tered over every part of the ifland, givesa general idea of po- 
verty in the extreme; and the great want of timber trees, 
eoppice-wood, and even quick hedges, as general a one of fte- 
rility. Almoft all their fences are narrow earth-banks ; fome= 
times bare, and fometimes covered with a few ftraggling whins, 
fuffered to fhoot at random, The earth (of which thofe banks 
are made) is of fo very loofe a nature, as to be continually 
tumbling down, and, of courfe, wanting continual reparations, 
When in the beft plight, they are but very poor guards to pro- 
perty; confequently frequent trefpaffings muft happen, between 
near neighbours, (and vexatious law-{uits be the unavoidable 
confequences) if they did not ufe that neceflary precaution of 
hoppling all their fheep ; and frequently tieir little horfes too. 

The common people of this place are, certainly, of a moft 
lazy, indolent difpofition ; lying very late in a morning, and, 
when aroufed by neceffity, from the bed of floth, going to their 
feveral employments, with a moft vifible reluctance. This is 
a character uniformly given of the labouring peoplein general, 
belonging to the ifland, by thofe who have long known them. 
However, it is agreed by all, that there is one kind of bufinefs, 
in which they engage with the greateft alacrity: the herringe 
fifhery. During this“bufy feafon, not the leaft fign of fupine- 
nefs, or indolence, is obfervable in thofe who engage in it: on 
the contrary, unremitting induftry, and the moft active {pirit of 
enterprife, pervade, invigorate, and enliven the whole mafs of 
the people, that devote themfelves to that hurrying, and (fome- 
times) dangerous, employment. ‘ 

There are not lefs than 400 prodigious fine boats, belonging 
to the people of the ifle, that are engaged in that bufinefs.— 
‘Thofe boats are manned with ftout hands, from five, to feven, 
or eight, ina boat. The gains, from the fifhery, are fometimes 
enormous; but, in fome untoward feafons, very trifling : hardly 
paying the charges of fitting out; yet in this, as in all other 

otteries, the flattering hope of gaining a confiderable prize 
buoys up their {pirits, and induces them moft freely to hazard 
both life and property, in their own favourite purtuit, 

As foonas the featon is entirely over, they retire to their re- 
{petive homes, to enjoy the fruits of their toil; and indulge 
themfelves, with the moft unbounded latitude, in the only plea- 
fures of life which they think worthy of attaining, (by the {weat 
of the brow) intemperance, Me andindolence. In the tor- 
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pid ftate arifing from fuch indulgencies, they are fure to con- 
tinue as long as there are any remains of their earnings ; till 
thofe are entirely exhaufted, it-is in vain to folicit numbers of 
them to the moft eafy, or the moft neceflary, kinds of labour ; 
frequently refufing (according to credible information) their 
aid in getting in the fruits of the ground; even ina ticklith 
harveft-time, 

For the above reafons, many fenfible, thinking perfons, thofe 
of landed property efpecially, are induced to wifh that their her- 
rings would, (in their fouthern emigrations) find out a new 
route, and fteer their annual courfe far diftant from their fhores ; 
believing, that if the common people were deprived of that 
fource of profit, and employment, they would be certainly led 
into habits of induftry, both more ufeful to the public, and 
more certain of gain to themfelves ; the confequence of which 
would be, a better cultivation of all the lands in the ifland ; an 
improvement of their prefent ftock of cattle; a confiderable 
extenfion of their prefent linen manufactory ; and, perhaps, 
the eftablifhment of others, equally beneficial ; making the ifle 
much lefs dependent upon other countries, for many of the ne- 
ceflaries of life, and infufing an active fpirit of induftry through 
the general mafs of the people. 

Were the confequences certain to be as above furmifed and 
fondly expected, I fhould be induced to join moft cordially, 
though only a fojourner, in the patriotic with: but when it is 
calmly confidered, with what extreme difficulty long eftab- 
lithed cuftoms and prejudices are fubdued, even fuch as are 
manifeftly abfurd and hurtful,—how extremely difficult it is, 
even to check the growth of evil habits, particularly thofe of 
intemperance and idlenefs, and to work an entire change in the 
habitudes and dilpofitions of the collective body, in any ftate or 
ores accomplifhment of fuch a wifh would probably 

e attended with many hurtful confequences ; fome perhaps 
alarming ones ; for, deprived of that ufual fource of fubfiftence, 
the poor labouring people or paupers of the ifland, might be 
induced to follow the courfe of the herrings, to fome more fer- 
tile country. Natal attachment (that providential check upon 
rambling) would have little or no influence upan people fo 
circumftanced as they are; their wretched habitations could 
have noallurement whatever ; for they could hardly be worfe 
accommodated, in that refpect, wherever they went; even if 
compelled (for a while) to become joint tenants with the beatts 
of the foreit, in dens, caves, and holes of the rocks. And as 
to the main articles of fuftenance, they are, in them, as far ree 
moved 
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moved from luxuries as almoft any people-upon the face of the 
globe. Their bread, that ftaff of life, is made of coarfe barley 
meal, or flour, kneaded and baked into fodden cakes. Their 
other ufual articles of food, potatoes and butter-milk; and, 
when an indulgence toward homely luxury is allowed by the 
frugal matron, it is barely by the addition of two or three red 
herrings, to relith their wonted allowance. 

This laft, if I can give credit to creditable people, is the only 
fare, even of the mountain farmers, nineteen days out of 
twenty; butchers meat never entering their doors, except at 
two ftated feafons, Chriftmas and Eafter. 

If the proprictors,and fubftantial renters, of eftates feriouflly 
with to convert the poor peafants, from being, as they are now, 
fuch flothful, to active, induftrious, ufeful members of fociety; 
they muft begin the laudable work, by bettering the condition 
of thofe poor, miferable wretches ; by building them more 
comfortable and decent habitations to dwell in; by tempting 
them to activity, with the offer of conftant employment, where 
the labour is not too fevere at firft, and the wages equal to the 
exigencies of their families. 

Many fources of employment point out themfelves’ very 
plainly to an attentive eye, in the various and neceflary im- 
provements of draining, fencing, banking, embanking, break- 
ing up and clearing the — from trumpery productions, and 
peitiferous weeds. Such ufeful improvements would find faf+ 
ficient daily work, for double the number of labourers that are 
now in the ifland. 

Draining, where a fuperfluity of moifture prevails, chilling 
the ground, and oppreffing vegetation, is the true foundation of 
all rational improvement upon lands of that nature. How 
many hundred acres of fine holm-land are to be {een, in that 
charming vale above the nunnery, entirely covered with rufhes, 
and other ufelefs, aquatic plants; neither fit for hay nor paftu- 
rage ! Such is the miferable plight of almoft all the level 

rounds, on the banks of both the ftreams, extending a cone 
fiderable way uptowardthehills. Yet thofe grounds, after proper 
draining, would become almoft invaluable, by yielding luxuriant 
crops of the fineft hay. Thoufands and thoufands of acres of 
boggy or morafs grounds, now vilible in every part of the 
ifland, afk the fame kind of help. There are many acres rene 
dered entirely ufelefs, being mere ftoneries, for want of proper 
banking, or rather embanking, and fecuring againft the river’s 
overflowings, in rainy fealons. 

A better 
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A better mode of fencing would, in a great meafure, dry up 
thofe fountains of bitter water, which caufe to {pring up, in 
every parith, fo many feuds, animofities, and diffentions among 
friends and near neighbours, thereby poifoning all the fweets of 
fociety, by preventing the pry a! of cattle’s trefpaffings, and 
the confequent interference of bufy, meddling people, ever too 
ready to perpetuate fuch unhappy differences, by lingering and 


nfive litigations. : 
The very great advantage of breaking up, clearing, and 
bringing into proper tillage, the many thoufand acres of bar 
ren, =felels land, to be feen wherever you direct your fteps, is 
foo notorious to want any explanation. However, I mutt fet 
down, that the money expended in an improvement of that 
Kind, or any of the other before noticed, would, if conducted 
with judgment and accuracy, pay cent. per cent. in a coun- 
try witere labour is fo cheap, and the rents of improved eftates 
ehescing fo rapidly : but the employment of the poor, in 
conftant, ufeful labour, fhould be the primary objec of con- 
cernment, with the public-fpirited of the ifland. While they 
remain in their prefent deplorable condition, being not better 
fheltered from the inclemencies of the feafons, than the beafts 
of the fields, and graze around their execrable huts: and are 
fcarcely better fed than their domeftic animals ;—as long as they 
may truly obferve, of their own miferable being, what the un- 
bappy Lear does of the madman’s, juft bolted from his cave of 
famine, “ Thou oweft the worm no filk, the beaft no hide, the 
theep no wool, the cat no perfume:” abjectnefs and defpon- 
dency muft be too often the confequence ; and where they in- 
abit, a {pirit of induftry will be looked for in vain: there 
being no fpur to it, noteven “ hope that comes to all,”"—and 
is the laft refuge of the miferable.” But let thefe poor crea- 
»tures be once in pofleffion of decent habitations, fuch as are fit 
to fhelter human beings; let them but once tafte fome of the 
mioft humble Comforts of life, they will be foon aroufed to la- 
dour, in order to preferve thofe comforts; and, in a fhort time, 
be infpired with an honeft, virtuous pride, to increafe the num- 
ber of them afterward; and carefully to preferve them, that 
they may entail thofe bleffings upon their beloved offspring, 
which they themfelves fo long itood in need of; but, alas ! 
never knew ! 

As to the higher ranks, the men are, in general, very civil, 
attentive, and very hofpitable to ftrangers, This obfervation 
is meant to extend to the principal inhabitants in every part of 
the ifland, fave one or two; who fwoln, all at once, into un- 
wieldy 
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wieldy magnitude, think it would be a letting down to their 
upftart greatnefs, and mufhroom confequence, to pay any at- 
tention, or civility, to foreigners. If the blind capriciogs god- 
defs (who finds out merit, where no mortal can do) would, ia 
her unbounded liberality, beftow a little civility upon her fa- 
vourites, fhe would make them more comfortable to themfelves, 
and much more fo to all who muft have occafion either to con- 
verfe, or have any kind of intercourfe withthem. In fhorta 
nabob is found a nuifance in every country: more efpecially an 
ignorant one, that is a mere egotilt in every trivial converfation. 

The ladies are exceedingly civil, affable, and polite; very 
fprightly in converfation, and uncommonly neat and {mart ia 
their drefs, ‘There are many very pretty women, and very ac- 
complifhed. As tothe middle ranks, when they are fober 
and cool, they are decently civil, and attentive even to ftrangers: 
but the Joweft clafles are rude, ungovernable, and uncivilized 5 
far beyond the common people in any country I have had 
occafion to vifit. But this tart obfervation, which has forced 
its way through my pen, is only meant to take place within the 
town of Douglas: for I have often noticed, with pleafure, that 
the common people in the inland parts, as’ well as the other 
towns, are as civil and obfequious as could be wifhed. 

When the infular laws become meliorated by the mild {pirit 
of the Britifh, a reform in manners and cuftoms will foon take 
place. Strangers may then be glad to vifit an ifland, fo beauti- 
fully romantic, fo abounding in the moft picturefque views ; 
and where they may live fo well and comfortably, if the clime 
fuit their conftitutions, not only in the fummer, but the winter 
months too: for they may live, at all times, as well in the eat- 
ing way, as reafonable people can defire, and where a bad bottle 
of port, or rum-fpirit, is as rare to be met with, even in vil« 
lage inns, as a good one, of either kind, at any common inn, 


or houfe for the reception of travellers, within the noble ifland 


of Great Britain. 





The Hiftory of the Life of Baron Trenck. In which is 
introduced a particular Account of the extraordinary 
Sufferings which he underwent by Command of the 
late King of Prujffia. 

(Continued from Page 635 of our laf? Volume.) 
O* the fifth day the doors were ready ; the inner was en- 


tirely plated with iron, and I was fettered as bsfore : Per 
haps, — 
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haps, they found further cruelty unneceflary. The principal 
chain, however, which faftened me to the wall, like that I had 
before broken, was thicker than the firft. Except this, the 
capitulation was ftriftly kept. ‘They deeply regretted that, 
without the King’s exprefs commands, they could not lighten 
my afflictions, wifhed me fortitude and patience, and barred up 
my doors. 

It is neceffary I fhould here defcribe my drefs. My hands 
being fixed and kept afunder, by aniron bar, and my feet chained 
to the wall, I could neither put on fhirt or ftockings in the ufual 
mode ; the fhirt was therefore tied, and changed once a fort- 
night ; the coarfe ammunition ftockings were buttoned on the 
fides ; a blue garment, of foldier’s cloth, was likewife tied 
round me, and I had a pair of flippers for my feet. ° The fhirt 
was of the army linen. 

About three weeks after my attempt to efcape, the good 
Gethardt firft came to ftand centinel over me ; and the centinel 
they had fo carefully fet was indeed the only hope 1 could 
have of efcape ; for help muft be had from without, or this was 
impoffible. 

- The effort I had made had excited too much furprife and 
alarm for me to pafs without ftrict examination; fince, on the 
ninth day after I was confined, I had, in eighteen hours, fo far 
broken through a prifon built purpotely for myfelf, by a com- 
bination of fo many projectors, and with fuch extreme pre- 
caution, which prifonhad univerfally been declared impene- 
trable. 

Gefhardt fearcely had taken his poft before we had free op- 
portunity of converfing together; for, when I itood with one 
toot on my bedftead, I could reach the aperture, through which 
light was adinitted. 

Gefhardt defcribed the fituation of my dungeon, and our 
firft plan was to break under the foundation which he had feen 
laid, and which he affirmed to be only two feet deep. 

-Money was the firft thing neceflary. Gethardt was re- 
lieved during his guard, and returned bringing with him a fheet 
of paper rolled on a wire, which he paffed through my grating ; 
as he alfo did a piece of fimall wax-candle, fome burning 
amadoye ( kind of tinder), a match, and apen. I now had 
light, and I pricked my finger, and wrote with my blood to my 
faithful friend, Captain Kuckhardt, at Vienna, defcribed my 
fituation inafew words, fent him an acquittance for three 
thoufand florins on my revenues, and requefted he would dif- 
pole of a thoufand florins to deiray the expences of his journey 
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to Gummern, only two miles from Magdeburg. Herehe 
was pofitively to be on the 15th of Auguft. About noon, on 
this fame day, he was to walk, with a letter in hishand ; anda 
man was there to meet him, carrying a roll of fmoking tobacco, 
to whom he muft remit the two thoufand florins, and return to 
Vienna. 

Ireturned the written paper to Gefhardt by the fame means 
it had been received, gave him my inftructions, and he fent 
his wife with it to Gummern, by whom it was fafely put in the 
poft. 

My hopes daily rofe, and as often as Gefhardt mounted 
guard, fo often did wecontinue our projects. The 15th of 
Augutt came, but it was fome days before Gefhardt was again 
on guard ; and oh ! how did my heart: palpitate when he came 
and exclaimed, “ All is right! we have fucceeded.” He 
returned in the evening, and we began to confider by what 
means he could convey the money to me. I could not, with 
my hands chained to an iron bar, reach the aperture of the 
window that admitted air; befide that it was toofmall. It was 
therefore agreed that Gefhardt fhould, on the next guard, per» 
form the office of cleaning my dungeon, and that he then fhould 
convey the money to me in the water-jug. 

This, luckily, was done. How great was my aftonifhment 
when, inftead of one, I found two thoufand florins !| For I had 
permitted him to referve half to himfelf, as a reward for his 
fidelity. He, however, had kept but five piftoles, which l:e 
perfifted was enough. 

Having money to carry on my defigns, I began to put my 
plan of burrowing under the foundation into execution. The 
firft thing neceflary was to free myfelf from my fetters. To 
accomplith this, Gefhardtfupplied me with two {mall files, and, 
by the aid of thefe, this labour, though great, was effected, 

The cap, or ftaple, of the foot-ring was made fo wide that 
I could draw itforward aquarter of aninch, I filed the iron 
which paffed through it on the infide ; andthe more I filed this 

away, the further lcould draw the cap down, till at laft the 
whole inlide iron, through which the chains pafled, was quite 
cut through ; by this means I could flip off the ring, while the 
capon the outfide continued whole, and it was impoffible to 
difcover any cut, as only the outfide could be examined. My 
hands, by continued efforts, I fo comprefled as to be able to draw 
them out of the hand-cuffs. I then filed the hinge, and made a 
{crew-driver of one of the foot-long flooring nails, by which 
I could take out the fcrews at pleafure, fo that at the time of 
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examination no proofs could appear. The rim round my body 
was buta fmall impediment, except the chain, which pafled 
from my hand-bar ; and this I removed, by filing an aperture 
inone of the links, which, at the neceflary hour, I clofed with 
bread, rubbed over with rufty iron, firft drying it by the heat of 
my body; and would wager any fum that, without ftriking the 
chain, link by link, with a hammer, no one, not in the fecret, 
would have difcovered this fracture. 

The window was never ftri€tly examined; I, therefore, 
drew the two ftaples by which the iron bars were fixed to the 
wall, and which I daily replaced, carefully plaiftering them over. 
1 procured wire from Gefhardt, and tried how well I could 
imitate the inner grating : Finding I fucceeeded tolerably, I 
cut the real grating totally away, and fubftituted an artificial 
one of my own fabricating, by which I obtained a free com- 
munication with the outfide, additional frefh air, together with 
all neceflary implements, tinder and candles. ‘That the light 
might not be feen, I hung the coverlid of my bed before the 
window, fo that I could work fearlefs and undeteéted. 

Every thing prepared, 1 went to work. The floor of my 
dungeon was not of ftone, but oak planks, three inches thick ; 
three beds of which were laid croflwife, and were faftened to 
each other by nails half an inchin diameter, and a foot long. 
Having worked round the head of a nail, I made ufe of the 
hole at the end of the bar, which feparated my hands, to draw 
it out, and this nail I fharpened upon my tomb-ftone into an 
excellent chiffel. 

i now cut through the board more than an inch in width, 
that I might work downward, and having drawn away a piece 
of board which was inferted two inches under the wall, I cut 
this fo as exactly to fit: The fimall crevice it occafioned I 
ftopped up with bread, and ftrewed over with duft, fo as to pre- 
vent all fufpicious appearance. My labour under this was con- 
tinued with lefs precaution, and [had foon worked through my 
nine-inch planks. Under them I came toa fine white fand, 
on which the Star-Fort was built. My chips I carefully 
diftributed beneath the boards. If I had not help from with- 
out, I could proceed no further ; for to dig were ufelefs, unlefs 
I could rid myfelf of my rubbifh. Gefhardt fupplied me with 
fome ells of cloth, of which I made long narrow tags, ftufted 
them with earth, and pafled them between the iron bars, to 
Gefhardt, who, as often as he was on guard, {cattered or con- 
veyed away their contents. 
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Furnifhed with room to fecrete them under the floor, 1 ob- 
tained more inftruments, together with a pair of piftols, powder, 


’ ball, and a bayonet. 


I now difcovered that the foundation of my prifon, inftead 
of two, was funken four feet deep. Time, labour, and pati- 
ence were all neceflary to break out, unheard, and undifco 
vered ; but few things are impoflible, where refolution is not 
wanting. , 

The hole I made was obliged to be four feet deep, corref- 
ponding with the foundation, and wide enough to kneel and 
ftoopin : The lying down on the floor to work, the continual 
ftooping to throw out the earth, the narrow fpace in which all 
muft be performed, thefe made the labour incredible ; and, 
after this daily labour, all things were tobe replaced, and my 
chains again refumed, which, alone, required fome hours to 
effect. My greateft aid was in the wax candles, and light I had 
procured ; but as Gefhardt ftood centinel only once a fort- 
night, my work was much delayed; the centinels were for- 
bidden to {peak to me under pain of death: AndI was too 
fearful of being betrayed to dare to feek new affiftance. 

Being without a ftove, I fuffered much this winter from cold, 
yet my heart was cheerful, as I faw the probability of freedom ; 
and all were aftonifhed to find me in fuch good fpirits. 

Gefhardt, alfo, brought me fupplies of provifions, chiefly 
confifting of faufages and falt meats, ready drefled, which in- 
creafed my ftrength, and, when I was not digging, I wrote 
fatires and verfes ; Thus time was employed, and I contented, 
even in prifon. 

(To be continued.) 





A SPECIMEN OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


THIS If to give notis that there If Now at Mrs 

A verrey hansom Chinc to Bee Droadlots for by 25 Sub- 
fcribers Each to Put in 1 Shiling and houfoever Drows the 
Nomber 25 ‘haf the Prize onely Spending 2 -Shilings and 
6 Pence as Sun as the Munney is all in thare will bee an 
apointed tim for it to bee Droan for 








Anfwer by F. Chivers, St. Auftell, to the Charade inferted April 30. 


HE prating lawyer likesa Fee, 
m As by your lines appears to me; 
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Ling’s a fith at fea I’ve feen 
Oftimes when I have fifhing been: 
Thefe two combin’d will foon explain, 


That FEELING fhould within us reign, 


*t* We have received the like anfwer from D. G. of 
Chard; S. Hill, near Dawlifh; Philomathes, Rattery ; John 
Turner, of Yealmpton, near Plymouth ; Alphonfo, St. Auf- 
tell; W. Brewer, and A. Apfey, of Taunton; T. Taylor, 
Bickington; T. Gill jun. Stythians; H. Crofs, M. Barret 
jun. and T, Sparkes jun. of Exeter; T. Walker, Hemyock 5 
R. Tucker, Broad Winfor ; a youth of Tiverton; W. W. of 
Sturminfter; J. K. C. near Wells; J. Arthur, of Eglos- 
hayle; and P. Lyttleton, of Tywardreath. 





Anfwer, by Alphonfo, of St. Auftell, to F. K. C.’s Enigma, 
inferted April 30, 


ES, all the riches fam’d Pera can boaft, 
Or all the gems that ftrew Golconda’s coaft, 
With HEALTH compar’d appear like trifling toys, 
Or airy bubbles blown by playful boys. 


|*|| Wehave received the like anfwer from W. Brewer, 
and A, Apfey, of Taunton ; T. Sparkes jun. and H. Crofs, of 
Exeter; A. Pinn, Exmouth; R. Hawkey, Creed; P. Lyttle- 
ton, Tywardreath; J. Bulgin, Caftle Carey; J. H. of Lyme; 
5. Shapton, of Awliicombe; and W, W. of Sturmintter. 





Anfwer, by T. I. of Bickington, to the Anagram, inferted May 7, 


ry: Halter is the thing you mean, 

“KX Tranfpofe it, Lather will be feen ; 
One letter change, tranfpofe again, 
Then HARLOT will appear full plain, 


t*t We have received the like aniwer from Alphonfo and 
]. B. Chivers, of St. Auftell; W. Brewer, and A. Apfey, ot 
"Taunton; T. Gill jun, Stythians; R. Hawkey, Creed; J. H. 
Lyme; Amico Crewkerntienfis; J. Rogers, Exon; T. K. of 
Gulvall ; Jane Mitchell, Polruan, near Fowey; J. Arthur, of 
Eglofhayle; P. Lyttleton, of Tywardreath ; and T. Scadding, 
of Wellington. 


4 QUESTION, 
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4QUESTION, by W. Upjohn, of Shaftefbury. 
GIVEN xxxxxxyyyy—xxxxxx=29356.629744 =a 


xx + 20yy = 503.61=b 
To find the value of x and y. 





An ANAGRAM, by T. T. 8. of Exeter. 
AN Englith city firft of all pray name; 


One letter alter’d will Iknow explain 
What’s often us’d for food; and then I know 
One letter chang’d again, -ewill clearly thew 
An inftrument ;. which if I right define 
You'll fee when fat to table for to dine. 





4 REBUS, by F. Chivers, of St. Auftell. 


Valiant hero bring to view ; 
And him who that brave hero flew ; 

A town of France muft next be found; 
And then a poet’s name expound ; 
Who made the Trojan horfe you’ll next explore 5 
And laft what mifers do adore : 

Find the initials, range them in a line, 

And then a Danifh ifland you’ll define. 





- —— 


4 CHARADE, by Richard Tucker, of Broadwinfors 


WHEN the refplendent beams of day 
Are by my firft obfcur’d ; 
Then bards, my ome is ufeful found, 

So let it be procur’d, 


But in the morn when Phoebus bright 
I}lumes the azure fky, 

Arife, and caft ‘my whole afide, 
And to your callings hie. 


t\| Our Correfpondents are requefted to cbferve that it is exe 
pec te cd the ‘y foould pay the Poftage of their Letters, and that others 
wie they will not fee what they fend inferted, 
POETRY. 
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Th POWER of CONSCIENCE, : 


i [From «* Seventeen Hundred and Nimety-One,” a Poem in Imi- 
tation of the Thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, by Mr Murphy. ] 


ET think not that the wretch who finds a flaw, 

To baffle juftice, and evade the law, 
Unpunith’d lives; he pays atonement due ; 
Each hour his malefaétions rife to view. 
Vengeance, more fierce than engines, racks and wheels, 
Unfeen, unheard, his mangled bofom feels. 
What greater curfe can earth or heaven devife, 
‘Than his, who felf-condemn’d in torture lies ? 
From agony of mind who knows no reft, 
But bears his own accufer in his breaft ? 


What charm fhall bid thefe horrors rage no more ? 
Heal the hurt mind, and gentle peace reftore ? 
That charm is virtue ; virtue can fupply 
Comfort in life, and courage when we die. 
Virtue the pureft blefling can impart, 
The confcience clear, and felf-applauding-heart, 
At Delphos when a Spartan youth applied, 
What think you then the Pythian maid replied ? 
The treach’rous knave his friend’s beft treafure ftole, 
And meant by perjury to keep the whole, 
Unpra¢tis’d yet in fraud, he afk’d advice : 
“ The prieftefs anfwer’d, “ The bare thought is vice; 
“ Vice, that {trikes deep infection to the mind ; 
“ Vice, that in time will retribution find.” 
And if the flave no deeper plung’d in wl, 
*T was fear, not virtue, that controul’d his will. 
Who but conceives acrime, with malice fraught, 
Warps into vice, and kindles at the thought. 
What tho’ the embryo fin, conceal’d with art, 
In thinking die? Guilt rankles in his heart, 








































If the ftrong motive urge him to the deed, 
Horror, remorfe, and mifery fucceed ; 

See him at table, liftlefs, wan with care, 

In thick-ey’d mufing loft, and pale defpair. 
Within his mouth, now unelaftic, flow, 
The viands loiter, and infipid grow. 

In vain for him the banquet fpreads its ftore, 
The rareft banquet now can pleafe no more. 
In vain for him the mellowing years refine 
The precious age of the pure racy wine. 
In vain gay wit calls forth her magic train ; 
He flies the fcene, to think, and dwell with pain. 
No refpite from himfelf, with cares opprefs’d, 

If weary nature fink at length to reft, 

In the dead wafte of night pale phantoms rife, 
Stalk round his couch, and glare before his eyes. 
The temple bends its arches o’er his head, 

And the long ifles their umber’d twilight fhed, 

He fees the altar perjur’d where he. trod, 

The violated altar of his God ! 

He groans, he rifes, but the confcious mind 
Wakes to worfe horrors thanhe left behind. 

Of his fix’d doom each objec is a fign, 

A vifitation from the Pow’r Divine! 

Kindled in air if fudden meteors fly, 

And hollow murmurs fhake the vaulted fky, 

No more the tempeft {prings from gen’ral laws ; 
The winds have now a preternatural caufe. 

Tis God in wrath, that fpreads his terrors round; 
*Tis God, who now his enemies has found; 

*Tis God’s right arm, that fhakes the diftant poles, 
Wings the red lightning, and the thunder rolls. 
Soon as the warring elements fubfide, 

And nature fmiles with renovated pride, 

Remorfe and horror now no more appal ; 

*Tis chance, not providence, that rules the ball, 

A fever comes; ’tis Heaven’s avenging rod ! 
Again he owns the attributes of God. 

He dies, and leaves the church his children’s fhare, 
And hopes in Heaven to inake his foul his heir. 
Such the deep pangs obdurate villains find ; 
Such the dire furies of the guilty mind, 
‘Temptation faps its way by flow degrees, 
Firft a mere thought, by habit taught to pleafe. 
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While yet our actions in our motives lie, 

Their dang’rous fophiftry the paflions ply. 

‘The deed perform’d aflumes its genuine hue ; 

He ftarts, turns pale, and trembles at the view. 
Grief, and remorfe, and madnefs, and defpair, 

In fad viciffitudes his bofom tear. 

New fears, new hopes, now rife, and now fubfide, 
And the will drives with the alternate tide. 

‘The bound once pafs’d, farewel the peaceful fhore, 
Where’ dwells fair virtue ! he wades back no more. 
In the wide annals of recorded time, 

Where find the knave who dar’d one only crime? 
His life a climax of flagitious deeds ; 

Fraud grows on fraud, and guilt to guilt fucceeds. 
The laws at length demand their victim due ; 

He joins at Boulogne the felf-exil’d crew ; 

Or to fome cottage, where conceal’d he lies, 
Trac’d, and detected in his mean difguife, 

He’s dragg’d in fetters to the dungeon’s gloom, 
Condemn’d in anguifh there to wait his doom ; 
And leave, at length, this leflon to mankind: 

« Eternal Juftice is not lame or blind.” 








ON A LADY WEEPING. 
{From the Latin of Nicnoravus Arcutvus.] 


OVELY gems of radiance meek, 
Trembling down my Laura’s cheek, 
Like the little ftreams that glide 
Thro’ the meadow’s flowery pride. 


Pledges fweet of pious woe, 

Tears which friendfhip taught to flow; 
Glitt’ring in your, chryftal thow’r, 

Wantons love’s infidious pow’r : 

Sparkling in your lucid light, 

There he waves his pinions bright, 

As fome winged warbler oft, 

When fpring-clouds fhed their treafures foft, 
Joyous tricks his plumes anew, 

And flutters in the heavenly dew. 


Fune 26, 1792+ 











